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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


« You are unusually thoughtful, Mr. 
Woodville,’ said Selina, one day, after 
both had sat for some minutes in pro- 
found silence. ‘‘ Are you never socia- 
ble but in the company of your own 
sex ”? 

Aroused from a deep reverie, by this) 
unexpectéd interrogatory, Woodville | 
stammered out a lame apology, confess- 
ing that he felt too stupid to be an enter- 
taining companion for any one, and least 
of all for a lady. 

*¢ Was your stock of vivacity all ex- 
hausted at table; or did it accompany 
my Thomas to Sandville ? He will pro- 
bably see Sophia, and you regret that 
you are not his companion. Is it not 
so ?” 

‘* I was not thinking of Sandville.”’ 

** Indeed! May I not, then, be so far 
honoured with your confidence, as to 











which your thoughts were directed ?” 
** The variation of the compass being 


to constitute human felicity. 
\love is the only delicious sweet, which 


of life, to make the nauseous bitter 
draught go down. 


the valley of life, and hang the fairest | courage to approach it. 
‘garlands on the funeral urn of care. 


** It has been disputed, but it cannot 
certainly be an argument with men and 
women of sense, whether a union ce- 
mented by love or fortune, serves most 
Mutual 


deur,’ and to ‘ envy the wife possessed dj 
the man of her heart.’ ”’ 

‘* Believe me, Selina, you both sur- 
prise and distress me; but confide still 
farther in my friendship, and tell me 
why you gave your hand to my friend, if 
you had no heart to bestow ?”’ 

* O, Mr. Woodville, this is a subject 
They who possess || on which I have long wished to converse 
this golden felicity, slide in smiles through | with you, but have never yet had the 
It is now too 
But ate to recede, and I must trust to your 
those who, alas! are bound together with |, _honour—to your friendship—to every 
the obligatory knot of Hymen, sigh amidst | ' thing you hold sacred, that no advantage 


Fate has generously dashed into the cup 








tune. 


‘“‘Q, married love ! thy bard shall own, 
Where two congenial souls unite, | 

The golden ehain, inlaid with dowa, | 
Thy lamp with heaven's own splendor bright. 


«“ But if no radiant star of love, 
O, Hymen! smile on thy fair rite, 

Thy chain a wretched weight shall prove, 
Thy lamp a sad sepulchral light.” 


Woodville’s attention was here arrest- 
ed by a loud sob, and raising his eyes 
from the book, he beheld, with surprise 


the cheek of Selina, and dropping on her 
work. As their eyes met, she buried | 
her face in the drapery she was sewing, 
and continued for some moments vainly 
endeavouring to resume her composure. 
*¢ O, tell me, my sister, what has thus 
affected you,’’ said Woodville, tenderly 
taking her hand. ‘ Have I inadvertent- 
ly wounded your sensibility? If so, you 
will forgive me ?”’ 





a phenomenon which I believe has never 
yet been explained by the learned, you 
must excuse me.” 

** Ah! Mr. Woodville, you are all a 
riddle—difficult, I am sure, and, perhaps, 
dangerous to solye. But if conversation | 
has become irksome, oblige me by read- | 
ing a few pages in this little volume of 
Choice Selections. It will amuse me while 
I finish this piece of needle-work.” 

Woodville took the book, and careless- 


|Selina, without uncovering her face or 


** You are not to blame,’’ returned 
withdrawing her hand. ‘ It is the author 
you have been reading—the contrast he 
has drawn—the picture of my own 
wretched fate, which” 

‘s How can Selina be wretched,” in 
terrupted Woodville-—* while blest with 
fortune, friends, and the man she loves ?”’ 

‘“‘Who told you I was thus blest ? 
Trust not to appearances. No—mine is 

















ly opening it, read as follows : 





|, the world was vest 
| cargo, ane he return 
and despayr, 


and concern, the tears fast Stealing down | 


luxury and grandeur, and envy the wife | l ‘will be taken of my confidence.” 
possessed of the man of her heart, though, | 
perhaps, not gilded by the rays of for- 

| 


*¢ Shall | swear ?”’ 
‘* Your word is sufficieat. You know 


that my brother Edward was shipwreck- 
ed on his return from India, and narrow- 
‘ly escaped the melancholy fate of many 
of his unfortunate crew who never 


reached the shore. Allhe was worth in 
in that ship and 
home in poverty 

My mother was ill, and 

| having been uader the necessily of com 

'tracting debts on my brother’s credit, was 
almost heartbroken by the account of his 
misfortune. In the midst of our afilic- 

tions, Mr. Flanders paid us a visit, and 
in frequent interviews with Edward en- 

deavoured to prevail on him to accept of 
his assistance to any amount he wished, 
and on any terms. But my brother, 
from motives of pride or delicacy, pe- 
remptorily refused the generous offer. 
Determined to serve the family, in some 
way or other, he next declared himself 
my lover, and earnestly solicited my 
hand. He was rich—my mother was 
almost suffering for want, and dependent 
on her relations—she urged and intreat- 
jed me to accept of his proposals—so did 
‘my aunts—I was bewildered—-distracted 
—lost forever—for, oh! Woodville, you 
| was not here to save me !” 

| As Selina approached the climax of 
her little story, her feelings almost choak- 
ed her utierance. At the last sentence 
her agitation became so extreme, thet, to 
prevent her falling from her seat, Wood- 
ville drew her gently into his arms, an4 








the lot to ‘ sigh amidst luxury and gran- 





she sobbed upon his bosom. 
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‘A short silence ensued. Woodville } 
was embarrassed, and knew not what re- 
ply to make. At tength he asked— 

** And could | have saved you 2?” 

“Oh! you know that you could. | 
would have written to you, but you had 
not entrusted me with the secret of your 
residence.” 

** Then you was kind enough not en- 
tirely to forget the poor unfortunate 
‘exile ?” 

** Forget you! Look here !’’ and she 
drew from her bosom a folded paper. 
‘* How often do you think I have peru- 
sed this dear cruel letter. But my trea- 
sure is within it—this has been the idol 
I have worshipped.” 

So saying, she unfolded the letter, and 
to Woodville’s infinite astonishment, ex- 
hibited a striking and well-executed por- 
trait of himself. 

‘« Explain this mystery,” said he. ‘! 
never sat to a painter ; how came you 
by this picture ?” 

« The hand of love portrayed it, from 
the original in my heart. I am the 
painter—your image was here, and here 
it will remain wie this bosom throbs 
with life.” i : 

* And must my unfortunate friend be 
forever deprived of your‘affection ? Is 
there no hope that he may yet possess 
your heart ?” 

*“ You wish it then! But you love 
your friend, and he deserves it. He 
might, perhaps, have won my affections 
by kindness ; but Flanders is only kind 
to you. It was his generosity and assist. 
‘ance (through my suggestion) that ena. 
bled your uncle to setile your affairs and 
recall you back to your friends.”’ 

‘* Is it possible! O, when shall [ be able 
to repay the immense debt of gratitude 
which I owe this generous friend! And 
will you not love such a man, Selina ?” 

“ Unfortunately for the happiness of 
both, he is not equally generous to his 
wife; but studies to oppose her most 
reasonable and innocent wishes. Flan- 
ders is not a Woodville. You would 


doubt that he possesses your heart? Is 
he acquainted with the state of your af- 
fections ?” 

*“O, no—nor would I have him for 
worlds |, And now | have made you my | 
confidant, I shall be less miserable. 
remember your promise. 





{ cannot help. I haye put myself in} 
your power, and trust to your honour | 
and friendship and generosity for the | 
safeguard of my future peace. Let us 
forget that we have ever loved each | 
other—for, O, it is a passion incompati- 
ble with happiness.” 

‘“ Do not require of me impossibili- 
ties,” replied Woodville. Can | forget | 
my own existence ?” 


benefactor ; but the sophistical reasoning | 
of that friend had long since made him | 


Friendship—gratitude-—every thing was 
forgotten. 

[To be continued.] 
EE EEE 


SINGULAR INSTANCE OF BENEVOLENCE. 


A French refugee, at Brussels, was 
surprised in that city by the French 
troops, in their victorious entry after the 
battle of Fleuris. Dreading to be made 
a prisoner, He fled. A young girl, an en- 
tire stranger to him, who was sitting be- 
fore a door, observing the terror and dis- 
traction of his air and countenance, seiz- 
ed him by the arm——“ Stay !” she 
cried, ‘* you are lost if you go forward.” 
** And-I am lost if I return,’’ he answer- 
ed. ‘* Then enter here,” said.the gene- 
rous girl, ‘and be saved.” 

The Frenchman accepted her offer. | 
His hostess informed him she was niece 
to the sexton of the neighbouring church ; 
that it was her uncle’s house in which 
she had received him, who would have 








have shared with me, instead of debar- 
‘ring me from every rational amusement. 
Youvould never have been happy but i in 
seeimg me so. You would have anticipated 
every wish of my heart. - Would you 
not ?”’ 


“s ge vee could refuse you 3 


. thing, 
Wear, enchanting girl,” bat 


» have 








been far from suffering her to exercise so 
dangerous a rite of hospitality, had he 
been at home ; and she hastened to con- 
ceal himin an out-house, where she ex- | 
pected to leave him in security. 

Scarcely was it dark, when some French 
soldiers entered the same place to take 
up their abode for the night. Terrified 
at the situation of | 











ch stranger, } 


| 


isure they were asleep, 


| 


| 


The weak, confiding, guilty Selina, |, of its ornaments. 
was the wife of Woodville’s friend and | | @ passage to a vault, the entrance to 


an infidel—he was a libertine by nature. } 


‘red him to follow her. 


you ever given Flanders any cause to || the girl softly followed them without be. 


ing perceived, and waiting till she wag 
she informed the 
refugee of bis extreme danger, and desi- 
Their movement 
awakened one of the soldiers, who, 


Bat | 'stretching out his arm, seized that of the 
Swear never, | refugee, crying out, ‘* Who goes there ?”” 


to abuse my confidence—never to peel The girl. dexterously placed herself 
the least advantage of a weakness that) phetween them, and said, “ 


it is only 
me, who come to seek for .” For. 





| tunately she had no occasion to say a 


| word more. The soldier, deceived by 


‘the voice of a woman, let go his captive. 


She conducted the refugee into the house, 


cand taking down the keys of the church, 


with a lamp in her hand, she led him to 
that place as the securest asylum she 
could find. They entered the chapel, 
which the ravages of war had despoiled 
Behind the altar was 


which was not easy to be discerned, 
She raised the door, and said, ** This 
narrow staircase leads to a vault, the re- 


|pository of the ashes of an illustrious 


family. 


It is scarcely possible they will 


suspect any person of being concealed 





there. Descend, and remain there till 
an opportunity offers for your escape.” 


She gave him the lamp: he descended 
_into the melancholy abode, and she closed 
|the door upon him. His feelings may well 


be imagined, when, examining his dismal 
place by the light of his lamp, he saw 
the arms of his own family, which had 
been originally of this country. He ex- 
amined the tombs of his ancestors; he 
viewed them with reverential affection, 
and rested his head with emotion upon 
the marble that covered their ashes. 
The first day passed unperceived in the 
midst of these strong impressions : the 
second brought with it the claims of hun- 
ger, even yet more pressing than the 
desire of liberty: yet his benefactress 
came not. Every hour in its lingering 
passage now increased his suffering, his 
terror, and despair. Sometimes he ima- 
gined the generous girl had fallen a vic- 
tim to her desire of saving his life, at 
others he accused her of forgetting him ; 
in either case, he saw himself doomed to 
a death a thousand times more horrible 
than that from which he had escaped. 
At length, exhausted with fruitless efforts, 
with agonizing fears, and the intolerable 
gnawing of hunger, he sunk into insen- 
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sibility upon one of the graves of his 
ancestors. 

The third day was far advanced, when 
he recovered to a languid sense of his 
deplorable condition. Shortly after, he | 
heard a sound—it was the voice of his | 

benefactress, who called to him from the | 
chapel. 
weakness, he has not the power to an- 
swer—She believes him already dead, 
and with a mournful exclamation lets fall | 
the door that covers the entrance of the | 
tomb. At the sound of the falling of the 


cape, his vigilant friend conducted him || aot eee me the pleasure of attending to 
from his subterraneous abode, and in- || the sentiments of their hearts, whether 
structed him in the safest means to pass | they are clothed in the grave style of 
unmolested. Leaving the tomb, he gain- | prose, or the lighter trappings of poetry; 

ed the country: and soon after rejoining | whether the delicate and tender soft- 
jhis wife, her presence and affections | ness of Harriet, should charm ao —_ 
taught him to appreciate still more high- || luntary tribute, or I express my delight : 


Overwhelmed with joy, as with |ly the services of his generous benefac- | the bold genius of “* S. of New Jersey;” 


tress. \ whether I should entreat “ Agnes” again 
| to wander in the fields of poesy, or sigh 
| at the unhappy gloom of Clark ; and even 
in this age of ** uncommon sense,” should 
express my admiration for the train of 
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door, the unfortunate man feels his pow- | 
ers return, utters a shriek of despair, and | 
rushes with precipitation up the stairs. | 
Happily, the niece of the sexton had not | 
left the spot—she hears the cry, lifis the 

door, and descends to save him. She) 
had brought him food, and explained the | 
cause of her long delay, assuring him | 
that she had now taken such precautions, | 
that in future she could not fail to admi- | 
nister to his daily wants. After seeing | 
him refreshed and consoled, she quitted | 
him; and scarcely proceeded some steps 
when she heard the doors unlock, and} 
the noise of a number of armed men | 
enter. She flew back to the vault, and | 

motioned the refugee to silence. The | 
persons who now filled the church, were 
a detachment of French soldiers, who/ 
had been sentthere to search for an emi- 
grant the sexton was suspected of con- | 
cealing. The sexton himself led them | 
on. Perfectly unconscious of the dan- 
ger his niece had incurred, proud of his 
own innocence, he loudly encouraged 
their activity, and directed their re- 
searches to each remote corner of the 
chapel, that every spot might attest his 
good faith. What asituation for the two 
captives! The soldiers passed many 





| happy thought, that marks each produc- 
| tion of ** Common Sense.” 

| Yeserious ! frown not, should my glance 
‘run ever the state of the drama: should 


EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 


| The awakened throb for virtue, and for fame, 
The sympathies of love, and friendship dear ; 


| With all the social offspring of the heart 


Tuomsoy. 


1. venture to throw my particle of dust 
an favour of the meriterious. 


W bether 


action. 


not wish to be understood, that my con- 


/medium of * a sigh 


| appears to me, as well from personal ob- 





times over the fatal door, led by their 
restless and prying conductor, and each || 
footstep sounded to the trembling victims 
below as the signal of their death. The 
entrance of the vault, however, remained 
undiscovered ; the noise by degrees died 
away ; and when the niece of the sexton 
ventured from the vault, she found the 
door of the church was shut, and every 
onegone. She again assured the refugee 
of her stedfast protection, and retired. 
On the following day, and for many 
succeeding days, she regularly suppli- 
ed him with provisions ; and the instant 


|| that merit be displayed in the bland and 
social virtues of domestic life, or in the 
cultivation of intellect, and the refining 
of talent. How greatly should they be 
encouraged—no matter what their situa- 
tion in lite—who combine goodness, re- 
spectability, and eminence, in their own 
person ! 

Should one walk abroad 
vast city, what a mass of matter can be 
| collected from ihe variety of events, that 
|| daily succeed each other. Days, as they 
| roll away into eternity, present an un- 
bounded field for reflection and improve- 
ment. Improvement is the great end of 
our existence. Improvement in bene- 
volence, virtue and prety ; in the expan- 
sion of the mind, and solidity of the un- 
derstanding ; and itis only through the 
| mild influence of reflection that we can 

ever expect toimprove. It consequent- 
| ly follows, that whatever tends to reflec- 
| tion, and from reflection to improvement, 
must be beneficial ; and whatever is be- 
! neficial, must be interesting. What, 
\then, can be more interesting, than the 


benefit one may derive from sober medi- 
tation on the world as it passes by. So 


intricate amixture of characters, so great 


I have often beguiled away the lone 
evening, in reviewing the scenes of the 
day, collating my thoughts, and noting 
whatever attracted my attention, either 
throngh the charm of novelty, or some 
particular interest connected with the | 
I have always derived essential 
‘benefit from examining, with impartial 
accuracy, the good and the bad deeds— | 
| have grieved over my frailties, and glad- 
dened at even a bright shade. _1 would || 


in this our 


science acquitted the error, through the 
» but that it was a 
stimulus for a more ardent adherence in 
the delightful track of well-deing. It 


servation, as personal experience, that an | 
evening thus employed, will impart a 
more refined hilarity to the mind, than | 
all the blaze of galas, assemblies, and | 
splendid spectacles. How much are. 
those generous youths to be imitated, who |) 
cultivate the mind, as the best gift of | 
man ; who feel an exquisite thrill of de 
light, at the brilliant flashes that emanate | 
from the soul of genius ; whose greatest || 
joy is to dwell within the Temple of, 


Fame, the porch of which glitters with | 
diamend gems, dazzling the sight and | 
enrapturing the beholder. With what 
mental happiness must they pillow their 
heads. How sweet their rest, as the dear 
retlection comes over the mind, that one 
jewel has been collected !* 

I hope the many generous souls, who 
love to cull the germes of science, will 


* Referring to a sentence in Malachi, “ And 





a favourable moment arrived for his es- 





in that day I will make up my jewels.” 


| a jarring or clashing of interests—such a 
| display of good and bad—so diversified 
the wishes, the actions and the ends 
of men—such a boundless scene of events, 
so strange, and, in our perception, so 
improbable—so astonishing, so wonder- 
ful, the accomplishment of our Eternal 
Governor’s magnificent designs. All these 
are abundantly fruitful in “ Morals,” that 
by their mild and chastened influence, 








prompt the heart. to virtuous and inno- 
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cent emotions, and disposes it to a grate- 
ful remembrance of the happy comforts 
it is blessed with, from the beneficent 
Creator. 

With these few preliminary observa- 
tions I conclude the first evening’s amuse- 
ment. Should | fail in what I-may at- 
tempt, I feel confident of the generous for- 
giveness of the liberal and candid ;--should 
the cherub, success, hover cheeringly 
over me—of the approbation of the good 
man—a smile from the amiable female. 

September 12, 1819. 
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ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


The following elegant extracts are 
from the pen of our countryman, Wash- 
ington Irving, Esq. who may be justly 
termed the Addison of America. 


From the Sketch Book, No. I. 
THE WIFE. 


‘The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 
Of blessings, when 1 come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth— 
Fhe violet bed’s not sweeter ! 
’ MIDDLETON. 


_* Ehave often had occasion to remark 
the fortitude with which women sustain 
the most overwhelming reverses of for- 
tune. Those disasters which break 
down the spirit of a man, and prostrate 
him in the dust, seem to call forth all the 
energies of the softer sex, and give such 
intrepidity and elevation to their charac- 
ter, that at times it approaches to subli- 
mity. Nothing can be more touching, 
than to behold a soft and tender female, 
who had been all weakness and depend- 
ence, and alive to every trivial rough- 
ness while treading the prosperous 
paths of life, suddenly rising in mental 
force, to be the comforter and supporter 
ef her husband, under misfortune, and 
abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the 
bitterest blasts of adversity. 

** As the vine which has long twined its 


ss graceful foliage around the oak, and been 


lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the 
hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, 
cling round it with its caressiag tendrils, 
and bind up its shattered boughs ; so is 
it beautifully ordered by Providence, 
that woman, who is the mere@ependent 
and ornament of man in | 


hours, should be his stay and sglace when 


smitten with sudden calamity, winding 
herself into the rugged recesses of his 
nature, tenderly supporting the drooping 
head, and binding up the broken heart. 

** | was once congratulating a friend, 
who had around him a blooming family, 
knit together in the strongest affection. 
“I can wish you no better lot,’ said he, 
with enthusiasm, ‘than to have a wife 
and children; if you are prosperous, 
there they are to share your prosperity ; 
if otherwise, there they are to comfort 
you.’ And, indeed, | have observed 
that married men falling into misfortune 
are more apt to retrieve their situation 
in the world than single men ; partly, 
because they are more stimulated to ex- 
ertion by the necessities of the helpless 
and beloved beings who depend upon 
them for subsistence ; but chiefly, be- 
cause their spirits are soothed and re- 
lieved by domestic endearments, and 
their self-respect kept alive by finding, 
that though all abroad is darkness and 
humiliation, yet there is still a little 
world of love, of which they are mo- 
narchs. Whereas a single man is apt to 
run to waste and self-neglect ; to fancy 
himself lonely and abandoned ; and bis 
heart to fall to ruin, like some deserted 
mansion, for want of an inhabitant.”’ 


From the Sketch Book, No. II. 

‘“« Man is the creature of interest and 
ambition. His nature leads him forth 
into.the struggle and bustle of the world. 
Love is but the embellishment of his 
early life, or a song piped in the inter- 
vals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for 
fortune, for space in the world’s thought, 
and dominion over his fellow men. But 
a woman’s whole life is a history of the 
affections. ‘The heart is her world; it 
is there her ambition strives for empire ; 
it is there her avarice seeks for hidden 
treasure. She sends forth her sympa- 
thies on adventure—she embarks her 
whole soul in the traffick of affection : and 
if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless— 

for it is 4 bankruptcy of the heart. 
| *“ To a man, the disappointment of 
love may occasion some bitter pangs: it 
wounds some feelings of tenderness—it 
blasts some prospects of felicity ; but he 
is an active being; he can dissipate his 
thoughts in the whirl of varied occupa- 








happier | tion, or plunge into the tide of pleasure ; 


or, if the scene of disappointment be too 








ee 

full of painful asseciations, he can shift 
his abode at will, and taking, as it were, 
the wings of the morning, he can fly to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, and be 
at rest. 

‘* But woman’s is comparatively a fixed, 
a secluded, and a meditative life.—She is 
more the companion of her own thoughts 
and feelings ; and if they are turned to 
ministers of sorrow, where shall she 
look for consolation? Her lot is to be 
wooed and won; and if unhappy in her 
love, her heart is like some fortress that 
has been captured; and sacked, and aban- 
doned, and left desolate.” 


———_— 
From the London Literary Magazine. 


ON TASTE IN FEMALE DRESS. 


Personal neatness may almost be class- 
ed with the cardinal virtues. It was an 
observation of Lavater, that persons ha- 
bitually attentive to dress, display the 
same regularity in their domestic affairs. 
** Young women,” says he, “ who ne- 
glect their toilet, and manifest little con- 
cern about dress, indicate in this very 
particular a disregard of order, a mind 
but ill adapted to the details of house- 
keeping ; a deficiency of taste, and of 
the qualities that inspire love ; they will 
be careless in every thing. The girl of 
eighteen, who desires not to please, will 
be a slut and a shrew at twenty-five. 
Pay attention, young men, to this sign. It 
never yet was known to deceive. Hus- 
bands, as well as lovers are gratified and 
delighted in seeing their partners hand- 
somely adorned; and I am well convin- 
ced that many a heart, now roving in 
quest of variety, might be detained in 
willing captivity at home, by the silken 
chains of personal decoration. It is of 
the moral duties of every married woman 
always to appear well dressed in the pre- 
sence of her husband. To effect this, 
expensiveness of attire is by no means 
requisite. The simplest robes may 
evince the wearer’s taste as nobly as the 
most gorgeous brocade. 

The natural figure of a woman is of the 
first importance in determining the style 
of her dress. What sight, for instance, 
can be more preposterous than that of 
ashort, thick, broad shouldered female 
in a spencer? It has been observed, 
too, ‘* that short women destroy symme- 
try, and encumber their charms, by alb 
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redundancy of ornament,” and that “a 
little woman feathered and furbelow’d, 
looks like a queen of the Bantum tribe. 

Nor is the substance of which dresses 
are composed, unworthy of notice. Ma- 
king due allowance for the season, that 
which will display or soften the contour 
of the form, with most propriety and 
effect, should always be preferred. The 
Roman ladies had their ventus textilis and 
their dinea nebula—linen so fine as to ac- 
quire those names ; and from the trans- 
parent muslin to the substantial silk, the 
merino and kerseymere, our variety of 
texture is almost infinite. ‘Thus, while 
the sylph-formed maiden may be allowed 
to float in gossamer, the more matured 
and portly female should adopt a fabric 
better suited to hersize, her figure, and 
her time of life. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more diffi- 
cult of choice, or more delusive to the 
wearer, than colours ; and nothing more 
offensive to the educated eye#than co: 
lours ill-chosen, ill-adapted, or ill-com- 
bined. 


* Let the fair nymph, in whose plump cheek is 
seen 

A constant blush be clad in cheerful green ; 

Tn such a dress the sportive sea nymphs go: ~*~ 

So, in their grassy bed fresh roses blow.” 


It has been remarked, however, that 
grass green, though acolour exceedingly 
pleasing and refreshing, in itself, jaun- 
dices the pale woman to such a degree, 
as to excite little other sensation than 
compassion in the beholder. 


«* Maids grown pale, with sickness and despair, 
The sables mournful dye should choose to wear, 
So the pale moon still shines with purest light, 
Closed in the dusky mantle of the night.” 


Ladies of a pale complexion, I con- 
ceive, should seldom, if ever, wear a 
dress of an entire colour; their white 
drapery, at least, might be relieved and 
animated by ribbands, flowers, &c. of 
delicate tints; such as light pink, or 
blossom colour. On the other hand, 


é The lass whose skin is like the hazel brown, 
With brighter yellow should o’ercome her own?” 


She may even without fear of offence, 
assume the orange, the scarlet, the co- 


quelicot, the flame colour, or the deep|| heat wedl, reflects it badly; and on the 
contrary, the surface of a body, which 
from its gloss or colour, reflects it well, 
radiates or loses its internal heat slowly. 


Tose ; either of whichwill heighten the 
animated hue of her complexion, and im- 
part a more dazzling lustre to her eye. 








It is not within the. provice of an old 
man, Mr. Editor, to descend into the 
minutie of female attire, to prescribe 
the cut of a robe, the fall of a mantle, or 
the shape of a bonnet. These points 
may very easily be left to a consultation 
between the lady and her dress maker ; 
the cultivated taste of the former regu- 
lating and checking the meritorious fancy 
of the latter. In the hope that the hints | 
which I have offered may prove of some 
utility, 1 remain, &c. 


SENEX. 
ee —_——_————————————— 


From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 
ON HEAT AND CLOTHING. 





Sin—We are all at present complain- | 
ing so much of the heat, which so inces- | 
santly pours upon us, that I was induced | 
to put together the following observations | 
on radiant heat or free caloric, and the || 
manner in which theslaws of radiation | 
and reflection may be practicably applied | 
to the comfort of man, in those seasons 
which are disagreeably warm. 
Experiments have proved that rays of | 
heat are transmitted to us from the sun, | 
accompanied with those of light, yet dis-. 
tinct from them in every respect but that | 
of the velocity of their flight, and a nearly | 
equal capability of reflection. In addi-| 
tion to this reflectibility, heat can also be | 
radiated. By radiation in contradistinc- 
tion to reflection, is meant the tendency 
that heat has to leave a body possessing | 
it in a sensible state. This tendency, like | 
reflection, is dependent on, and modified | 
by, the colour and condition of the sur- 
face of a body ; and is but little influenced | 
by the internal conducting properties of 
the substance. Bodies that radiate heat 
well, absorb it also equally well, when 
radiated on them. By reflection of course, 
is understood the throwing back again 
from a surface, those rays of heat, which 
fail upon it. A curious difference ob- 
tains between the process of radiation 
and that of reflection ; and it is in avail- 
ing ourselves of this difference, that we 
may render these laws subservient to 
our comfort. This fact is, that a colour 
or surface that radiates, or lets off 
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Polished surfaces and light colours, re- 
lect heat best, and resist our attempts 


‘to heat then when we direct calorific 


rays on them; but when once heated, 
they will retain their temperature longer 
than substances with a rough surface, or 
dark colour. But the latter radiate best 
what heat they contain, and, consequent- 
ly, cool soonest, and heat soonest. Hence 
we see, that the housewife does more 
than merely consult her taste, when she 
heats her coflee in a dark vessel, and then 
retains it hot on the table, in a highly po- 
lished silver coffee pot. From this cir- 


'cumstance, too, it is, that a white, painted, 


er stucco house, throws off so much re- 
flected heat, and absorbs so little, that it 
is always cooler in summer, than anothér 
house ; and on the contrary, it is always 
warmer in winter, as it will not so readily 
let the heat which it possesses, pass out 
of it. But to apply these remarks to 
clothing. It will follow, that when the 
external heat is as great, or greater than 
that of the body, we should wear white, 
or light coloured clothes, to repel the 
flood of calorific rays that impinge upon 
us. Again; if we are in the shade, 
where, in hot weather, the temperature 
is still below 92°, (the heat of the hu- 
man body,) we should wear dark clothes, 
to render ourselyes more comfortable. 
This would let the superior temperature 
ef the body be diminished by the free 
passage of heat from it. Heat always 
tends to an equilibrium, and soon effects 
it where there are none of the obstacles 
referred to, interposed. If we wish, then, 
to keep our heat, we must wear non- 
radiating, or reflecting colours, and the 
game also, when we want to keep off ex- 
cessive external heat. 

Following these principles, a man 
whose occupation leads him to be more 
out of doors than in the house, ought to 
wear light colours, winter and summer ; 
while the one who pursues his business 
under cover, ought to wear black in the 


summer, and light colours in the winter. 
CHEMICUS. 


nn 
Ifa young woman is worth having for 


a wife, some man that is worth having for 
a husband, will find her out. 








Marrying a man you dislike, in hopes 
of loving him afterwards, is like going to 





sea in a storm, in hopes of fair weather._ 
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The learned Jounson, with all his af- 
fected contempt for female society, was 
by no means ignorant of the empire which 
the sex held over all our affections. Wit- 
ness the subsequent extract. A fairer, 
and at the same time, a more exquisite 
compliment, was never offered on the 
altar of beauty : 

‘* Asolitary philosopher, says he, would 
imagine ladies born with an exemption 
from care and sorrow, lulled in. perpetu- 
al quiet, and feasted with unmingled plea- 
sure ; for what can interrupt the con- 
tentment of those, upon whom one age 
has laboured after another to confer bo- 
nour, and accumulate immunities; those 
to whom rudeness is infamy, and insult 
cowardice; whose eye commands the 
brave, and whose smiles soften the se- 
vere ; whom the sailor travels to adorn, 
the soldier bleeds to defend, and the poet 
wears out his life to celebrate ; who claim 
tribute for every art and science, and for 
whom all who approach endeavour to 
multiply delights, without requiring any 
return but willingness to be pleased.” 


Soo 


From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 


A SOUTHERN FRIEND’S SOLILOQUY ON 
THE SEA SERPENT. 


It must be so—Yankees, ye reason 
well! else whence these many tales, 
these long accounts, these well attested 
narratives? or whence this secret 
dread and inward horror of talking 
"gainst belief? why shrink the small 
boats back on themselves, and burry 
back to shore? *Tis the Sega Serrent 
étirs the water; ’Tis he himself that 
dashes back the waves, and shows his 
glistening eyesto man. Sea Senrent!— 
Thou wonderful—trem scare- 
crow! Through what vial of un- 
caught fish—near what new shores and 
harbours hast thou past! The wide, the 
unbounded ocean lies before thee : but 
vessels of all sizes move upon it ; here 
will I hold. If there’s a monster in the 
deep, (and that there is New-England 
cries aloud through all her journals,) he 
must ere long u@ft, and he who 
catches him must be immortalized. - But 
when? or where ?—This work would 
suit some Cesar. I’m weary of con- 
jectures—this may end them, (laying 
ies = & MaePer ‘Thas I am 

‘ informed—my hopes and fears, my 


. 
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| those female sharpers possess a capital 








joy and grief are all called forth. 
column says 


This | 
that yet the Monster’s | 


there, but this informs me he’s notyet been | 


caught.—HuncusBack, secure in his great 
strength, srniles at the assembled crowds, | 
and their attack defies. 


harpooned, and ocean weep their loss ; | 
but thou shalt flourish in enormous size; | 
unhurt, amidst the boats of enemies, the | 
pointed cannon, and the loud huzzas. 


id A 


Female Bankers in London. 


Mr. Colquhoun, in his treatise on the 
Police of the Metropolis, states the fol- 
lowing curious fact.—** There is a class 
of cheats, or female bankers, who accom- 
modate barrow-women, and others, who 
sell fish, fruit, vegetables, &c. in the 
street, with five shillings a day, (the | 
usual diurnal stock in such cases,) for 
the use of which, for twelve hours, they 
return a premium of six-pence, when 
the money is®€turned in the even- 
ing, thereby receiving at this rate, about 
seven pounds, ten shillings, a year, for 
every five shillings they lend out. In 
contemplating this curious system of 
banking, trifling as it may seem to be, 
it is impossible not to be forcibly struck | 
with the immense profits that arise from | 
it; for it is only necessary that one of 








of seventy shillings, or 3/. 10s. with 
fourteen steady and regular customers, 
in order to realize an annual income of 
one hundred guineas.—Hibernian Mag. 


Saints carrying their heads in their hands. 





Illiterate persons have imagined, that 
the representation of a Saint in this man- 
ner, was meant to show a miracle of this 
kind. But we must do justice to these 
Saints, by wiping away the obloquy of 
endeavouring to impose on us this super- 
natural action. 

It. was the custom of the Painters, 
when they drew Saints who had suffered 
decapitation, to place their heads in their 
hands, to mark the species of martyrdom 
they suffered; and the headless trunk, 
at the same time, would have had a very 
repulsive effect. 





Mere fish shall | 
yet be caught—the whale himself be still | 











eee 





painted in the character of St. 
carrying his head in his hand. 


Denis 


em 


ANECDOTES. 


———— 








—— 


A gentleman hearing his friend Jack 
calling for a gill of brandy, observed, 
** Ah, Jack, how often do you verify the 
old adage, of no Jack without his Gill !” 





The Germans sleep between two beds ; 
and it is related that an Irish traveller, 
upon finding a feather bed laid over him, 


_took it into his head that the people slept 
‘in strata, one upon’ the other, and said to 


the attendant, ‘* Will you be good enough 
to tell the gentleman, or lady, that is to 
be over me, to make haste, as I want to 
go to sleep.” 


Fact —In a neighbouring state, a few 
years since, a young dogtor was very as- 
siduous in his attention to a servant girl, 
who lived in the house where he board. 
ed. By*promises of marriage he finally 
gained her confidence; and afier a few 
months had elapsed, she found it neces- 
sary for her own reputation to urge the 
speedy fulfilment of his engagements. 
He then very gravely informed her that 
he had altered his mind :—was very sor- 
ry for her situation, aud made a proffer 
of his services to furnish her with a horse 
and saddle, that ‘she might go home to 
her friends, who resided at a considera- 
ble distance. Her upbraidings and en- 
treaties availed nothing ; and finding this 
the only boon she could obtain, his pro- 
posal was accepted—she promised to re- 
turn them by the first opportunity. Pro- 
ceeding homeward, ruminating on the 
perfidy of men, she concluded that wo- 
men, if they had a chance, might as well 
wheedle the men as be wheedled by 
them—arranging her plans accordingly, 
on arriving at the end of her journey, 
she directed a letter to her false friend, 
informing him, that although she promi- 
sed to return the horse and saddle, she 
had followed his example and altered her 
mind—and wishing him long life and the 
blessings of as good a help-mate as she 
would have made, she bid him farewell! 
Fearing summary measures to obtain his 
property would produce another retort 


It is said, that when a lord, in the re- || for his own breach of faith, and expose 
bellion of 1745, was committed to prison, || himself to the laughter of his acquain- 
on the supposition of corresponding with || tances, the doctor cursed his luck, and 
the Pretender, he caused himself to be || swallowed tbe pill in silence. 
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“Providence, (R. I.) Sept. 1819. 
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ON IMOGINE, 
As she lay laughing in her Cradle. 


Yes. lovely babe, that witching smile . 
Shall cheer in future years the scene , 

And raise, in bosoms void of guile, 
Affection’s glow for Imogine. 


And may those years enjoyment bring, 
Thy heart still pure, thy mind serene ; 
Nor conscious error ever wring, 
One pang from lovely Imogine. 


I wish through life you may appear, 

With all the charms of beauty’s queen ; 
But more | wish compassion’s tear 

May dew the cheek of Imogine. 


Let virtue, then, be all you prize, 
And modesty adorn your mien ; 

No lurking dangers then shall rise, 
To wreck the peace of Imogine. 


ANSON. 
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ON PARTING 
WITH. MY MOTHER'S PICTURE. 


Farewell, dear Portrait of that friend 
Who nursed me at her tender breast, 

But who, e’er I could lisp her name, 
Was laid in Death’s cold arms to rest. 


Now thou art doubly dead to me ; 

No more thy picture meets my view, 
To fix on lingering memory 

One faint, yet pleasing sight of you. 


How oft have I, in lonely hour, 

With tears bedew'd thy picture, mother ; 
And when my bosom heav’d a sigh, 

Life o’er the canvas seem’d to hover. 


And I have thought a mother’s smile, 

Was lingering on that pencil’d cheek ; 
Oh, painter, say, with all thy toil, 

Canst not thou make the picture speak ? 


The hand that thou hast pencil'd there, 
Image of that which press’d me, 

five kiss’d, but oh, twas colder far, 
Than that which once caress’d me. 


Oh, that I were as blest as when 
I slept in thine embrace, 

Or laid my infant head upon - 
Thy ever smiling face. 


But, fare thee well, a short adieu, 
Till we shall meet again, 

In Heaven, where there is nought of wo, 
-Of sorrow, sin, or pain. 


E.R. ¥. 


| 














FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


When troubles, cares, remorse, and wo, 
When every former friend’s a foe, 
Make our affliction keen ; 
When with destruction all combine, 
How pleased.age we at last to find, 
Our troubles but a dream. 


How chang’d the scene, condemn’d to bleed, 
The convict there by fancy treed, 
Tastes pleasures but unseen ; 
How disappointment rackg his breast, 
To find, when waking fromrhis rest, 
His pleasures but a dream. 
GEORGE B. 
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HOPE. 
™~ 


Life is a dark and stormy stream, 
And tempests o’er it lower ; 

Hope, like the lightning’s sudden gleam, 
Illumes it for an hour. 


But when that transient flash is o'er, 
How crear appears the gloom ; 

How doubly darker than before, 
The night's tempestuous noon. 


But when a twinkling light is seen, 
Which tells that land is near ; 

Soon does its little slender beam 
Dispel the wretch’s fear. 


Thus, can my Mary’s lovely smile, 
Dispel my every fear ; 

When Hope no longer can beguile, 
Or ry the starting tear. 


Sept. 3d, 1819. GUSTAVUS. 


* FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ADDRESS TO THE SUSQUEHANNA. 





Flood of the mountain, the woodland, and glen, 
I welcome thy waters at last, 

And return for a moment to gaze on the plain, 
Where the years of my childhood have pass'd. 


I love thee, sweet stream! rolling wild as thou art, 
O’er rocks, with the cataract’s force ; 

Tho’ lonely and sad, thougst dear to my heart, 
With the woods that o’ershadow thy course. 


For oft have I watch’d, when the storm’s gloomy 
shroud, 
Around thee cast horrible night ; 
When the genius of darkness had blackened 
each cloud, 
Veiling water and cliff from my sight. 


And oft have I watched, in earlier days, 
The sun o’er thy hills rising bright ; 

To mark the effulgence that beamed from his rays, 
And spangled thy ripples with light. 


I have thought, as the rapid canoe pass’d along, 
Of the days and the heroes of yore ; 
When the panther and wolf roam'd thy forests 
among, , 
And the savage was lord of thy shore. 





| In fancy I've seen him fly swift o'er thy banks, 
Relentless and fierce for the fight ; 

In fancy I’ve heard the stern shout of his ranks, 

| As they scattered their foemen in flight. 


| How alter'd, sweet spot! then delighted I'vé 
cried, 

As I gaz'd on the prospects around ; 

Refinement has polish’d thy mountains’ rough 
side, 

And beauty thy valleys has crowned. 


O! many a moment thy scenes have inspired, 
Of soul-thrilling joy to my breast ; 
Their grandeur and gloom my warm passions 
have fired, 
And their sadness has lull'd them to rest. 


But thy beauties henceforth must exist not for me, 
Fate calls, and its voice I obey ; 

To realms, Susquehanna, far distant from thee, 
Its summons compels me away. 


Then flood of the woodland and mountain, adicu ' 
I shall see thee, loved river, no more ; 
But in fancy’s fond mirror how oft sha! I view 
Thy mountains, thy waves, and thy shore. 
J. D. 
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TO JULIA ANN. 


O, Julia, take thine eye away, 
Its magic look entrances ; 

It beams so bright, so warm a ray, 
I cannot mect its glances. 


O take thy cruel eye away, 

With melting look unheeding ; 
Tt only would its victim slay, 

And leave my bosom bleeding. 


Then take thy witching eye away, 
Deceive me, Julia, never ; 

Yet, if affection light its ray, 
O gaze on me forever. 


And I will gaze upon thee too, 
Yes, I will gaze sincerely ; 
And, with a heart forever true, 
O I will love thee dearly. 
THE FEELING HEART 
August 28th, 1819. 
= 
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HYGEIA’S FLIGHT. 





*Midst filth, by heat and moisture bred, 
Fell Fever rears his ghastly head ; 
Rising from noxious-steaming ground, 
Spreads death and desolation round ; 
He seeks each narrow street and lane, 
While from her late abode, amain 
Hygeia flees, but not afar ; 

She will the monster’s progress bar ; 
And within narrow limits penn’d, 

He shall his short-lived rage expend. 
But who is this who now draws near ? 
Alas! ’tis pale and haggard Fear ; 
She, o’er her head, a banner rears, 








Which the dread word Contagion, bears ; 
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. To all, she whispers, “ death is nigh, 
Then safety seek, and quickly fly.” 
Hygeia’s presence nought avails, 
Fear's powerful influence prevails ; 
Peace and content no more remain, 
And now deserted by her train, 
Hygeia’s forced to flee again. 

Yet she is only gone, "tis said, 
To bring bleak Boreas to aid 
Tn quelling Fever's force, and then 
Fear will give way to peace again. 
D. S. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25,#1819. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. % 


Vester R. A. on Truth, will appear in No. 24, 
‘en the 23d of October next. : 

Amalgam, on the Public Worship of God, will 
have a place in the same number. 

On the same day, will appear the following 
poetical communications :— 

To Sarah, by The Feeling Heart —To Delia, by 
G. of New-Jersey—To Eliza, by Henry.—Hope, 
by Veritas—and To Miss J. V. M. by X. plus Y. 

We must see more of 4riel before we can de- 
cide upon his merits. 

Health, by Adolescens, is received, and certainly 
possesses several scattered beauties. But the 
subject has long since been exhausted by better 
writers than our correspondent, whose produc- 


| and oil of vitriol ; in pro 


discovery was made against the introduction of | 
infectious disease, and that at a time when its 
effects were dreadful :—It is by the sample effects 
of fumigation; from a composition af saltpetre 
rtion of six drams of | 
oil vitriol to one ounce of saltpetre. A quantity | 
so very small as one third of an ounce will be 
sufficient to fumigate a room at one time, or the 
ae quantity will be sufficient for a whole | 
ouse. It is done by ——— composition | 
with a red hot iron, whe e toom will be 
immediately filled with ag evaporation of nitro- 
n gas, which is destructive to any pestilential | 
isease, while it will pot be the least injurious to | 
the most delicate constitution. The good effects | 
of this simple experimen®M&ve been extensively 
felt in the West lygies, where, I believe, the dis 
covery was m nd where it is still practised | 
in the ships and hospitals —[So much was the | 





continues to receive a handsome annuity from | 
the British, @overnment.}—The more frequent | 
and general this experiment is made, the more 
salubrious.will the air become. 


* ys * PHILANTHROPIST. 
‘* SL ast DROWNING. 





ments that the face can be kept sufficiently above | 
the surface of the water to breathe freely for any | 
engi of time. In salt water, a person lying on his | 
back, will have his whole face, part of his breast, | 
and at times, even his knees above the surfagg, | 
In fresh water he cannot remain in this posif®n | 
without effort ; but from the superior lightness of 
the water his lower extremities will gradually 
sink till he obtain a vertical or standing position. 
Now, here is the danger: A person finding him- 
self in this sinking state, and fancying himself 
drowning, raises his arms, and begins to slap the 
water a tes himself from going down. He ac- 





tion has not sufficient criginalily to atone for its 


_ Theodore has handsomely expresséd some very 
trite ideas, which will not, to use his own lan- 
guage, “conduce, in the least degree, to the 
pleasure or improvement of our readers.” 

_ Adeline, Mary Ann, and several other fair sig- 


: Balloon did not ascend on Thursday last, 
as adv in the owing to the present 
state of the . Assoon as the recent 
perfectly subsided, Mr. Guille will give 
notice of the day and hour when he intends to 


Hi 


Mr. Charles—We understand this gentleman 
intends, shortly, to exhibit his t powers in 
ventriloquism to the citizens of Philadelphia. 
The elarm that has existed, concerning the pre- 
geting fever, ever since his first arrival in our 
city, Mr. C. from receiving that 
encouragement he merits. Itis exp he will 
return here in a few weeks, give those of 
our citizens who have not seen them, an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing his astonishing performances. 


Teakettles may be pro freed from the lime, 
or cement, which adheres to them, oy Soins in 
eee agen , Orany other vegeta- 


_ A publication has been advertised at Paris, en- 
titled, “ A Residence of seventeen months in the 
Iisces EPs et who has had the 
good fortune to it all of them !” 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
Any thing that can in the least contribute to 
morn 1s in the -~esent ought to be 
known. Some me ago # most valuable 


cordingly sinks in earnest; for his arms raised 
above his head, add to the specific gravity of the 
body, and this causes his head to immerge almost 
immediately. Whereas, if he has the presence of 
mind to keep his hands and arms under water, 





as soon as his had attained a vertical posi- 
tion, he would dak oe farther; and, vided he 
was in health, and the water smooth, he might 
float in this manner for hours. 

The experienced may depend upon this as a 
faet, the truth of which a  aesctle pedro: 
would confirm.—Montreal Herald. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City or spa reports the deaths of 79 
persons during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
16th inst. whom 20 were of the age of one 
year and under; between the age of 1 and 2, 17; 
2and 5, 3; 5 and 10, 4; 10 and 20, 4; 2and 
30,13; 30 and 40, 10; 40 and 60, 6; 60 and 
70, 1; 70 and 80, lg Diseases: apoplexy 1, 
caries 1, casuality 1, cholera morbis 2, consump- 
tion 9, con i, diarrhea 2, dropsy 1, drop- 
sy in the he , drowned 1, dysentery 14, epi- 
lepsy 1, fever 1, bilious fever 1, scarlet fever 1, 
fever 3, peolignant fever* 6, flux infantile 

14, hemoptysis 1, hives or croup 1, marasmus 1, 
schrofula or king’s evil 1, sprue 2, still born 1, 
suicide, from insanity, 1, tabes mesenterica 7, 
unknown 2, worms 1—Men 12, Women 17, Boys 
24, Girls 24. 
; GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 


* John Segarson, born in Ireland, died Sept. 
ll, aged 40; Jane M‘Gennis, born in Ireland, 
i ept. 13, aged 32; Geo Thomas Horne, 
born in London, died Sept. 1 paged 18 years, 10 
months, and 28 days; » Weeks, born in 
Egg-Harbour, died Sept. 16, aged 25; Edward 





MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, the 13th inst. by the Rey 
Mr. Berrian, Samuel Berrian, Esq. to Miss Jane 
W. Mowatt. 

On Tuesday, the 14th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Spring, Mark Hoag, Esq. of Savannah, (Geo.) to 
Miss Maria Antoinette Taylor, of this city, daugh- 
ter of the late Gen. Augustine Taylor. 

On Tuesday evening, the 14th inst. by the Rey 
Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. William Pringle, to Miss Caro- 
line Matilda Fullam, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 15th inst. by th 
Rev. Mr. Brintnal, Mr. Ezra Hopkins, of Peeks- 





discovery appreciated that the person making it, || 


It has been ascertained "by numberless experi- 


= —— 


and his face supine, upwards, he would figd that | 


kill, to Miss Susannah Shute, of this city, daughter 
of the late Peter Shute, Esq. of New-Rochelle. 
On Thursday evening, the 16th inst. by the Rev. 
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|C, F. Frey, Mr. M‘Hary, to Miss Matilda Hull- 


| fish, both of this city. 


| On Saturday evening, the 18th inst. by the Rev 

| A. Cumming, Mr. David Hague, merchant tailor; 
late of Leeds, Yorkshire, Eng. to Miss Eliza Ar- 

cher, daughter of Mr. Anthony Archer. 

| On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr: 

| Whelpley, Mr. George Washington Graham, son 

' of Joseph Graham, Esq. to Miss Esther Gillson, 
| all of this city. 

| At White Plains, on Tuesday, the 14th inst. by 

| the Rev. Dr. Asgill, Mr. Oliver Avery, of this city, 
_to Miss Elenor Hyatt, of the former place. 

| At Newcastle, (N. ¥.) Mr. William Hall, of 

Harrison, to Miss Elizabeth Sarles. 

At Greenville, Morris county, (N. J.) on the 
13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Charles 
Gascoigne, merchant, of New-York, to Miss De- 
|borah P. Douglass, daughter of Mr. Benjamin 
Douglass. 

In Brownstown, Indiana, Dr. William B. Rug- 
gles, formerly of the city of New-York, to Miss 
Mary Benton, late of Ontario county, (N. Y.) 

In Newton, Sussex county, (N. J.) on the 14th 
inst. by the Rev. Joseph Schaffer, Lieut. John 
Henry Aulick, of the U. S. Navy, to Miss Mary F. 
Conover, daughter of the late Col. James Cone. 
ver, of the former place. 

At Richmond, (Vir.) on the 15th inst. Mr. Bazil 
B. Pleasants, of Goochland county, to Miss Phebe 
Ring, formerly of New-York. 


————————— Ee 


DIED, 


On Saturday morning last, Mrs. Maria Moores, 
after an illness of only three days. 

On Saturday evening last, Capt. John Jougbin. 

On Sunday morning, Mrs. Jennet Gray, wife of 
Niel Gray, in the 21st year of her age. 

On Monday morning, George Washington Car- 
pender, eldest son of Mr. Charles Carpender. 

On Wednesday, the 15th inst. at Greenwich, of 
a .ingering illness, Miss Mary Fine, daughter of 
John Fine, in the 16th year of her age. 

At the Quarantine ground, Staten-Island, on 
Sunday evening last, Captain Cary, of the sloop 
Orion, last from Boston. 

In Bath, Steuben county, (N. Y.) Miss Louisa 
Smith, daughter of Mr. Steven Smith. The afflic- 
tions of this family are peculiarly heavy. Mr. 
S. lost a son on the Ist of August, and this daugh- 
ter on the Ist Sept.—five more (the whole of his 
present family) are now dangerously sick, and his 





Henry Johnson, born in New-York, died Sept. 17, 
aged 23 ; James Bloodgoéd, born in New-York, 








died Sept. 17, aged 8. 
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Wife in ill health. The disease in the family is an 
i epidemic, or as was formerly called, the slovw fever 














